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ON INDEPENDENT STUDY 


An undergraduate program of independent 
study is not an Honors program. It is a single 
device. In itself, without the power of a con- 
tinuous and varied Honors program, it cannot 
provide the needed climate for motivation, the 
required range and flexibility. In our large pub- 
lic institutions it has been meager indeed in the 
number of good students attracted and engaged. 
Equally meager has been its impact upon other 
students and faculty. 

The practice of independent study has tradi- 
tionally been confined to the upperclass years. 
It has been followed chiefly in some small liberal 
arts colleges. In its least casual form, it has 
placed the student under a semi-or full tutorial 
relationship to a faculty member. It has been in 
the nature of books assigned, papers handed in 
or read, a laboratory or other project. There is 
little or no dialogue; the procedure is invisible to 
others for it is usually a private transaction be- 
tween a student and a teacher. Being a solitary 
approach to the abler student, it denies the 
communal aspects of learning, teaching and 
scholarship. The students do not learn from each 
other, as they do in the mutuality and coopera- 
tion, the sustained challenge and stimulation of 
a joint group venture. Nor does independent 
study imply the modifications of curricula, the 











controlled educational experiments and innovations of an Honors program. 

Why, then, did most earlier “Honors programs” place the stress on independ- 
ent study to be pursued in the junior or, more often, senior year? Was it not be- 
cause faculties, accustomed to the established departmental lecture routines, when 
they contemplated special programs for abler students, most often conceived them 
on the analogy of their own experience in research and writing in the graduate 
school? They assumed rightly that only a few of the ablest undergraduates could 
qualify for it. One can surmise the line of argument of professors in large uni- 
versities: Our time is valuable, Extra chores will interfere with our own re- 
search. We can afford time only for a very small number of truly exceptional 
students. Undergraduate Honors should therefore be the privilege of those who 
have incontestably demonstrated a claim to special attention. They cannot how- 
ever possibly do so until the senior year or, at the earliest, until the junior year. In 
this setting and on this basis independent study for selected individuals has been 
given lip service and has been highly unsuccessful in our large institutions. 

The graduate school origins of independent study make particularly pertinent 
the following observations by Bernard Berelson in his recent study, Graduate 
Education in the United States.’ Speaking of independent study at the graduate 
level he says: 


A good deal depends upon what is meant by the term. To the extent that 
it means something like the European system of placing the student very 
much on his own, to that extent its value can, I think, be called into question 
in the American system. Certainly independent work is one of the attractive 
watchwords of graduate study; it is a central plank in the platform. ... This 
elementary fact—widespread approval of the idea but not widespread action 
on it—suggests that there is more to the matter. Is the desire real or is the 
term more a symbol to which allegiance is automatic in principle and 
almost by definition? .. . 


There is a narrow line between more independence for the students and less 
concern for them—between independent work on the one hand and faculty 
neglect on the other. In any case independent study is a value not without 
its cost, and it is not altogether clear just how valuable it really is... . 


The present situation does not really allow for “independent work” on a large 
scale; the students as a group are not ready for it (and probably never were 
for that matter). Properly administered “independent work” does not save 
faculty time; if anything it costs more of it. Finally the more independent 
work” we have the farther we go from a major strength of the American 
system of doctoral education as compared with most foreign versions; 
namely, course and seminar work.’ 


Now, if such considerations can be validly raised about independent study at 
the graduate level they would seem to apply even more emphatically to its identi- 
fication with Honors in undergraduate instruction. Independent study simply has 
not proved satisfactory or effective as the sole reliance in meeting the require- 


1New York: fie 1960. 
2Pp. 207-209, 2 




















ments of superior undergraduates. It can be demonstrated that its effect has really 
been the restriction of Honors to a mere handful of students, the survivors of the 
predominantly routine treatment of the first two years; that it has played only a 
minor role in higher education in the larger institutions where great numbers of 
superior students of the next generation will be educated.’ For these very reasons 
current Honors programs are conceived in broader terms to extend over all four 
years, with systematic counseling, ability sections, special Honors groups and 
courses, interdisciplinary seminars and colloquia and a variety of auxiliary ar- 
rangements. Within the setting of such programs independent study finds its 
appropriate place and can serve some of the functions originally anticipated for it. 
Good students will engage in it when they recognize its contribution to the larger 
Honors objectives. Faculty will support it without being open to Berelson’s charge 
of indulging in a mode of possible evasion or neglect. 

We might even ask to what extent much of the current emphasis on inde- 
pendent study derives from a set of considerations quite different from those 
giving rise to Honors programs? Independent study seems rather to reflect efforts 
to cope with the bulge in enrollment and accompanying stress on “better utiliza- 
tion of faculty resources,” on reduction of student- teacher contacts, on increasing 
class size, use of TV, credit by examination and similar devices, It is our view that 
the premises of this approach, directed as it also is to the undifferentiated mass 
of students, and the premises germane to Honors programs bear little resemblance 
to each other. We should not confuse them.* 

It should be evident at this point that our objective is neither to disparage 
independent study nor to deny its role in higher education; rather it is to under- 
score the fact that we need to clarify our thought about this ambiguous category 
and that we should not regard independent study either as constituting an Honors 
program or as an alternative to one. 





30f the 334 independent study programs identified in the most recent extensive survey of independent study 
programs (R. H. Bonthius, F. J. Davis, J. G. Peneael, The I Study Program in the United States 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1957)), 141 began with juniors, 126 with seniors. In the twen 
institutions studied intensively there were only 229 participating students. Of ninety-three institutions wi 
voluntary programs over half—forty-nine—had fewer than ten students in 1952-1953. 

In a still earlier survey conducted by Frank Aydelotte under National Research Council auspices (Honors 
q Courses in American Colleges and Universities (Washington, D. C.: NRC, 1925)) ninety-three Honors pro- 
; grams were listed. Almost all were essentially independent study programs for upperclassmen. Of the —- 
three, seventy-six were in private institutions, most of them very small. Only seventeen were in larger public 
ones. Of the latter, none has survived as described and thirteen of them have now —, programs 
4 along lines described in this newsletter. At least twenty-six of the private instiutions li have programs 
| of a totally different kind now from those cited for 1924 and most of the rest have suffered some form of 
| mise. 
4Such confusion is transparent in the introduction to a recent publication of the U. S. Office of Education by 
Winslow Hatch and Ann Bennet, entitled Independent Study (New Dimensions in Higher Education, Num- 
ber 1). It begins as follows: 

onors Programs are called independent study programs on some campuses and this designation 

of them is recommended in four early surveys of these programs and in the most recent (1957) and 

most comprehensive. This seems reasonable because, more than anything else, independent study 

seems to characterize “honors” work. As a matter of fact, all the aforementioned surveys identify 

honors with independent study. é 
The ‘surveys’ referred to here were of traditional programs like those summarized in the preceding footnote. 
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Romance and 
Discipline 
REFLECTIONS ON 
HARVARD 


FRESHMAN 
SEMINARS' 


E. L. PATULLO? 


I am convinced that the students in 
the seminars have found their freshman 
year at Harvard a challenging and excit- 
ing experience. They see college as 
different in kind from school, They feel 
themselves to be engaged in a wonderful 
adventure which involves them in their 
totality as persons in contradistinction to 
one which involves only the ratiocinative 
elements of the mind. It’s upsetting and 
confusing. They don’t know where it will 
end, but they know the whole self is 
engaged and that when they reach the 
unknown destination it will be a different 
self which arrives there. At times this is 
frightening. 

Alfred North Whitehead in “The Aims 
of Education” insists that education must 
alternate between the stages of “ro- 
mance” and “precision.”* (Whitehead 


also uses the term “discipline” in this 
connection.) The seminar has succeeded 
I think because it has provided the ele- 
ment of romance in the midst of an edu- 
cational milieu which is perhaps over- 
emphasizing discipline. When I speak 
of milieu I mean not only the environ- 
ment provided by Harvard College, but 
also the school and home backgrounds 
from which most of our students come. 
By and large the schools are pretty high- 
powered (at least in relation to those 
of their students who end up here), the 
homes are, and so is the college. All 
three agencies have in mind a goal for 
these particular students—one which 
takes an enormous amount of specialized 
training. Because of this, time is of the 
essence, and we are very anxious to get 
on with the job. We know the kind of 
society we have, we feel it is a good one 
despite all of its faults, we know most of 
these students are going to want to work 
within it. Being acutely aware of how 
important to its functioning (and to their 
functioning in society) a large amount 
of specialized knowledge is, we find it 
hard to resist the urge to insist on dis- 
cipline to the exclusion of romance. 
The society is open, and enormously 
complex. Rationally it seems to make 
much sense to leave romance until the 
end of a long, long trail of schooling. 
There will always be time later. Mean- 
while there is such a large body of ob- 
jective knowledge to be taken into ac- 
count that the best students, from the 


1See “Freshman Seminar Program at Harvard College,” THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (December, 1959) 19. Ac- 
cording to a New York Times report the seminars were so successful during their first year that the privilege of 
working in them has been extended to two hundred fifty freshmen this year and the faculty voted to continue 


the seminars for three years. 
2Assistant 


a. Faculty of Arts and Sciences, Harvard University. He participated with Dorothy Lee of the 
T hatieaptions in one of the sections of the Macmillan, seminars directed by David Riesman. 


8In ™ ‘Aims of Education and Other Essays (New York: 
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prehension 
holds within itself unexplored connections with Dassibilities ‘half disdeosd by pape and half concealed by the 


Neyo of material. In t 
be is created piecemeal a hoc. We are in 


stage knowledge is not dominated by systematic pr 


Such system as there must 


in the presence of immediate cognizance of fact, only intermittently sub- 


pass fact to systematic dissection. Romantic emotion is essentially the excitement pencogeent on the transition 
om bare facts to the first —— of Pagel gee of their unexplored relationships. . . 


E must essentially be a setting in 
mind in vacuo. In 


ler of a ferment already stirring in the mind: you cannot educate 
our conception of education we tend to confine it to the second stage of the cycle; namely, to 
the ee of precision. But we cannot so limit our task withou 


tt misconceiving the whole problem. We are concerned 


the ferment, with the acquirement of precision, and with the subsequent fruition. (Pp. 28-29.) 
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best schools, have barely started on it by 
the time they arrive here. Romance, 
synthesis, the attempt to integrate into 
the personality the fragments of facts 
and ideas which are all any freshman (or 
any undergraduate) can possibly have 
accumulated, is bound to be so tentative, 
so often “wrong,” so unfinal in terms of 
the individual’s future development that 
we tend to feel the attempt is a waste of 
time at this early stage in the educational 
process. But this is exactly what every 
person (in a society which is intent on 
the development of individuals) has to 
do over and over and over again in the 
process of growth. Unless it is done, 
the person loses touch with himself, loses 
touch with the imagination and creativ- 
ity that lie within him; though he be- 
comes a master of a vast amount of 
knowledge covering a wide variety of 
fields, he loses the possibility of genuine 
individuality. 

The primary discipline existing in my 
relationship with the students in the sem- 
inars has been the logic of the dialectic 
we construct and the logic of the internal 
dialectic going on within each student. 
To be able to play seriously—if inexpertly 
—with ideas which stem from and relate 
to their own concerns rather than to 
some outsider’s has been a wonderfully 
releasing experience for them. To be 
able to pit themselves in their thinking 
and feeling against a grown-up, a mem- 
ber of the faculty, an authority of the 
college; to talk with him as an equal—a 
young adult to an older adult, but still 
two adults; to discover that there are 
many areas in which they know more 
and he knows less, has been a meaning- 
ful experience and not, I think, a cor- 
rupting one. Knowledge is, for them, no 
longer simply something that exists “out 
there” which can be passed on like a 
deck of cards from one person to an- 
other. All the A’s in the world do not 





make you an educated man. Everything 
depends on what you do with what 
exists “out there” after it gets “in here.” 

At the same time the students have 
learned this, their respect for what does, 
indeed, exist “out there’—for the house 
of intellect, its necessary structure, for- 
mality, rules, and conventions—has in- 
creased apace. The students in the semi- 
nar now want to take many courses in 
the college—not to acquire merit badges, 
but because they see the relevance of 
course after course to one or another 
aspect of the integrated ideological struc- 
ture they are building within themselves. 

In a day in which the body of objec- 
tive knowledge an educated man must 
have in order to function was not so 
large as it is now; when, as a conse- 
quence, the pressures of the formal cur- 
riculum were not so great, the function 
fulfilled by the seminar could be carried 
out in the extra-curriculum. Today that 
is difficult. The curriculum plays so large 
a part in the student’s life that only by 
giving the experience I am talking about 
a place within the curricular structure 
can the students allow themselves to 
partake of it. 

In many institutions the kind of semin- 
ar I am advocating would require a 
different emphasis. Lacking an ade- 
quate number of able and disciplined 
scholars; lacking a sufficient regard for 
the merits of rigour and discipline; pos- 
sessing a student culture which encour- 
ages cloudiness and lack of definition; 
such institutions would use the seminar 
to help students find the respect for 
discipline and precision which has been 
denied them. But our danger is that by 
over-concentration on the virtues of pre- 
cision, by keeping them schoolboys for 
too long (though in an excellent school), 
we squeeze out all the natural juices and 
turn out bright, able, apathetic human 
beings who have learned that the various 








systems in which we are so skilled are 
everything and they are nothing. 

For those members of the faculty who 
are interested in the development of the 
undergraduate as a person it is surely 
frustrating to have to spend most of 
one’s time ensuring that each gets the 
same thing out of a course. How this is 
to be changed in a mass society utterly 
dependent on objectivity, fairness, stand- 
ardized norms, and other egalitarian 
virtues, I do not know. I think it is im- 
possible to stick much romance of the 
kind I have been adumbrating into a 
large, hard-nosed content course which 
is offered as a prerequisite to further 
specialized work in a given field. For 
the student it is not so much of a prob- 
lem. The large, hard-nosed course itself 
becomes exciting when it exists within 
a context which also includes the oppor- 
tunity for romance. But so long as these 
things must be done in separate courses 
and some teachers have no choice but 


to spend all their time on high-class dis- 


cipline while others engage students in 
the other process, it is pretty hard on 
the former. Fortunately, perhaps, there 
are a good many who prefer to restrict 
their teaching to the delivery of a body 
of objective material to anonymous indi- 
viduals who come ready, willing and 
able to absorb it. 

The word ‘prefer’ as used above is, I 
realize, misleading. The process I have 
tried to describe is one which involves 
the teacher as a person to an unheard 
of degree and costs him much in time, 
energy and emotional affect. He has got 
to be more than intellectually honest; 
he must expose himself to his students— 
and thus to himself—without the protec- 
tions he is accustomed to in the ordinary 
classroom situation. This costs. Aside 
from preferences he simply cannot do 
much of this kind of teaching and all the 
other things he wants to do. How one 
solves this within the context of the ex- 
isting structure of the American system 


of higher education I do not know. 





1925 


A large number of colleges and universities 
have Honors systems under consideration at 
the present time. The actual achievement here 
recorded is less important than the promise 
implied in the widespread interest in the sub- 
ject, based, as it is, upon the feeling that our 
educational system has hitherto devoted an 
undue amount of attention to the mediocre or 
backward students and that lock-step methods 
of instruction have made it difficult or im- 
possible for students of more than usual ability 
or ambition to do their best work. Influenced 
perhaps by a misconception of democracy, we 
have been putting all our students through the 
same mill, not realizing, as Dr. Flexner has so 
well said, “that differentiation on the basis of 
talent is not only democratic, but the salvation 
of democracy.” The Honors system now being 
introduced need not mean any curtailment of 
the quality of teaching enjoyed by the average 
student. a 


From Honors Courses in American Colleges 
and Universities, by Frank Aydelotte. 
Published as a Bulletin of the National Research 
Council (Vol. 10, Part 2; April, 1925.) 
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1960 


The most ungrounded charge that can be 
brought against an Honors program is that it 
encourages snobbery and a cult of the intel- 
lectually elite. It does no such thing. It serves 
as a pilot program for the entire institution, 
establishing by trial and error techniques and 
procedures which can be invaluable in non- 
Honors as well as Honors situations. It helps 
to confirm the library as the heart of the col- 
lege. It fosters cooperation between depart- 
ments. It declares the intellectual respectability 
of honest uncertainty. It helps to suppress the 
more simple-minded and immature forms of 
anti-intellectualism, which all too often cause 
many American colleges to resemble a dis- 
maying blend of country club, marriage bureau 
and nursery school. A good Honors program 
helps a college to.call its soul its own; and this 
it can do only by proclaiming that it is first, 
foremost and forever an educational institution; 
and that education is its primary concern. 


From a report to the faculty of Winthrop College 
by John S. Eells, Jr., Chairman of the 
Honors Council. ~ 


























RESEARCH ON HONORS 


A Response to the Macleod-Heist Proposals 





JOHN L. HOLLAND? 


I found the MacLeod-Heist proposals 
and discussion congenial and meaning- 
ful. My comments are generally supple- 
mentary to theirs, although I prefer a 
different emphasis on some issues and 
actions. 

The need to spell out the objectives of 
any given Honors program appears to 
‘be of paramount importance. Explicit 
statements of these objectives lead to a 
clarification of certain problems: the de- 
sirability of doing research, the objec- 
tives of such research, the evaluation of a 
selection procedure, the integration of 
the Honors program with the remainder 
of the college’s educative functions, and 
the staffing problems. Assuming then, 
some reasonable clarity of goals, we 
should select those research proposals, 
such as those suggested by MacLeod and 
Heist, which are consistent with our 
ordering of program objectives. The 
clearer we are about our aims, the eas- 
ier it is to plan evaluations or research, 
or vice versa. Sponsors of some Honors 
programs may be interested primarily 
in impressionistic evaluations. They may 
say, what we are doing is obviously 
“good,” and we prefer to spend our funds 
and energy for other purposes. Still other 
institutions may conclude that while re- 
search is needed, they lack sizable stu- 
dent samples, staff and funds. These in- 
stitutions represent practitioners of the 
art and can serve as valuable sources of 
ideas. Other institutions in more favor- 
able circumstances for research can as- 





1See THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (October, 1960) 3. 


sume more direct responsibility for ad- 
vancing our knowledge about the values 
and effects of Honors programs. Al- 
though it may be unrealistic to expect 
all institutions to engage in research, our 
knowledge will not increase unless some 
institutions explore the effects of Honors 
programs in rigorous ways. Unless we 
can assess with some validity what we 
are doing in these programs, we cannot 
hope to plan new ones for students that 
will achieve our goals (theirs and ours) 
more effectively, 

If we look at some of the more specific 
problems encountered in the execution 
of Honors programs—how to identify 
students, how to work with students, 
how to evaluate the program—we find 
that we are frequently selecting one goal 
or set of values over another, either im- 
plicitly or explicitly. For example, if we 
select students who have not only “abil- 
ity and talent, but a ‘pattern’ of motiva- 
tion that makes both the ability and tal- 
ent functional,” as Heist recommends, 
we begin to implement a program which 
favors “early bloomers.” We could also 
take as a goal the stimulation of students 
who appear to have great potential but 
who have as yet not demonstrated such 
talent, a program for “late bloomers.” 
Or, we could attempt to include propor- 
tions of both kinds of students in our 
programs. The content and teaching ori- 
entations for a particular program ne- 
cessarily involve similar choices of goals 
and educational values. The relative em- 


2Director of Research, National Merit Scholarship Corporation. See note below, page 24. 











phasis placed on grades, aptitude test 
scores, and other selection criteria docu- 
ment our biases and goals. It is one 
thing to use such criteria, it is another to 
be aware of the effects of their use and 
their congruence with our objectives. 

There is growing evidence that both 
high school and college grades as well 
as aptitude tests are more limited as 
selection criteria at high levels of talent 
than had been previously thought. Their 
correlations with talent or creative per- 
formance at high aptitude levels are fre- 
quently low and sometimes negative 
rather than positive. We need to supple- 
ment these criteria for selection or con- 
tinuance in Honors programs with other 
kinds of predictors and criteria. The de- 
vices cited by Heist provide some be- 
ginnings. I would supplement his list 
by suggesting that we attempt to secure 
two additional kinds of information: 1) 
a record of the student’s achievement 
history, not only his academic achieve- 
ment, but any other kinds of achieve- 
ment (this kind of information would 
favor the early bloomer) and 2) some 
evidence of the student's potential for 
creative accomplishment (this informa- 
tion would not exclude the late bloom- 
er). Many of the scales developed by 
the Institute for Personality Assessment 
and Research under MacKinnon’s direc- 
tion at the University of California rep- 
resent promising beginnings.* Unfortu- 
nately, some of these scales and test de- 
vices are somewhat laborious to use and 
have low validities, but unless we begin 
to explore their value we may not devel- 
op new or refined measures of greater 
utility. 

Aside from the problems of sponsoring 
and developing an Honors program with 
a consistent set of objectives, the evalua- 
tion of such a program is exceedingly 
complex. I am uncertain about our abil- 


3See Donald W. 


ity to separate the effects of an Honors 
program from other more general effects 
of the college in which such a program 
occurs, or whether we can identify the 
salient aspects within a particular pro- 
gram. For these reasons, I would think 
it would be helpful for a few colleges 
that have similar environments and stu- 
dent bodies, but different Honors pro- 
grams to cooperate on an evaluation 
program to distinguish total college 
effects from those things peculiar to 
their individual Honors programs. It 
seems reasonable that such a cooperative 
venture has more potential for a sophis- 
ticated and productive study than may 
be inherent in the efforts of a single insti- 
tution. 

Finally, I am concerned about the in- 
tegration of the Honors program within 
the college. MacLeod has also indicated 
his concern with this problem by sug- 
gesting such objectives for research as: 
the image of the Honors student in the 
faculty mind and the pros and cons of 
Honors work—e.g., pro: the feeling of 
group identification, con: the segregation 
of an elite—and Heist has favored the 
experimental grouping of Honors stu- 
dents. Again, I would favor a careful 
examination of institutional objectives 
and their congruence with the objectives 
of the Honors program, especially the 
differential effects of selection or rejec- 
tion in such programs for equated stu- 
dent samples. It would also be of value 
to learn from the research study of Hon- 
ors programs about those faculty prac- 
tices or behavior which can be incorpor- 
ated in college teaching itself without 
regard to special programs. It is possible 
that the lamented lack of student initia- 
tive and involvement may spring in part 
from the nature of some teaching prac- 
tices and orientations, and that perhaps 
we have expected too little from too few. 


MacKinnon, “Identifying and Developing Creativity,” Selection and Educational Differentiation 


( Berkeley, California: Field Service Center and Center for the Study of Higher Education, 1959), pp. 75-89. 
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Honors 
in the School 
of Music 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN 





H. WILEY HITCHCOCK’ 


By its very nature, a university school 
of music affords its superior students— 
in fact, all of its students—many oppor- 
tunities for individual instruction and at- 
tainment. Such fields of music study as 
applied music (piano, voice, violin, etc. ), 
composition, and orchestration are con- 
ventionally taught in private lessons, in- 
dividually. The student moves at his 
own pace in a course of study geared 
almost entirely to his own needs and 
abilities. In effect, these fields have a 
built-in Honors program for the superior 
student. 

Is this enough? Is the school of music 
absolved of any further responsibility for 
its superior students? Does a formal 
Honors program have any justification in 
a school of music, or in schools of the 
other performing arts? 

The University of Michigan’s School of 
Music asked itself these questions a few 
years ago. It concluded that indeed 
there were justifications for an Honors 
program in the School, and, since the 
spring of 1958, an Honors Scholar Pro- 


gram has been in effect. It is designed, 
as the catalogue puts it, “for the very 
few and extraordinary students whose 
achievements, maturity and strength of 
purpose, capacity for learning and, above 
all, musical and scholarly promise are so 
outstanding that the School recognizes 
in them the need for, and benefit of, a 
program of individual study.” 

This report seeks to outline some of 
the thinking that went into the estab- 
lishment of the School of Music’s Honors 
Program, to explain its present operation, 
to cite some of its results, and to express 
some hopes for its future. 


BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 


In considering an Honors program for 
the School of Music we first questioned 
whether we could do any more than was 
already being done. We noted, first, that 
despite the amount of private instruction 
on an individual and tutorial basis of- 
fered by the School, some areas of study 
—notably music theory, music history 
and music education (teacher training) 
—were taught in classes; in these areas 
there was plenty of room for develop- 
ment of an Honors concept to encourage 
the superior student, 

Second, in music and the other arts, 
a high premium is put on individuality 
of thought and expression. We came to 
feel that an Honors program encourag- 
ing, say, individual projects of a scope 
and breadth exceeding the usual term 
paper or student report might help to put 
emphasis on individuality in other areas 
of music study than those of perform- 
ance and composition. 

Third, a specialized school tends to 
foster specialized minds. We concluded 
that interdepartmental Honors studies 
within the School itself could encourage 
breadth as well as depth of thought 
about music. Moreover, Honors work at 


1Associate Professor of ae Literature, The University of Michi 


See also a new N.E.A 
the Secondary School (Washington, D.C.: 


gan. 
publication by ba C. Hartshorn, Music for the Academically Talented Student in 
N.E.A. Project on the Academically Talented Student, 1960.) 
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the intra-university level—in which tal- 
ented students in music could be brought 
together with Honors students of other 
university units—would help to reduce 
the terrible isolation into which the pro- 
fessional school student is often thrown. 
We reminded ourselves that we were 
not an independent conservatory, con- 
cerned only with the development of 
finger dexterity or vocal virtuosity; we 
were one college of a great university. 

We considered various ways to serve 
the superior student better. One was an 
advanced placement program in music 
subjects. Although we favored the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board’s Ad- 
vanced Placement Program in other sub- 
jects, we opposed, on both practical and 
ideological grounds, automatically grant- 
ing advanced credit for high school work 
in music; but we saw no reason for deny- 
ing advanced placement in music sub- 
jects based on our own advanced place- 
ment examinations. We had such exam- 
inations in applied music and music 
theory and proposed their extension to 
music literature and history. 

One basic premise we adhered to was 
that advanced placement should not 
shorten the student’s university career 
(through outright granting of credit, for 
example), but rather should be used to 
encourage a broader university experi- 
ence. 

Our main concern, however, was the 
establishment of an Honors program. 
We conceived of such a program as a 
long-term means of developing the su- 
perior student; we hoped that, rather 
than simply according the student a kind 
of recognition for superior past perform- 
ance, we could challenge him to a pro- 
gram of superior future performance. 

Other corollary aims we held in mind 
were: 1) to give concrete evidence of 
the value placed by the School of Music 
on academic promise as well as achieve- 
ment, and thereby 2) to encourage the 





maintenance of high academic standards 
by all students; 3) to encourage among 
the faculty a flexible attitude toward the 
whole matter of a college education and 
toward measurement of academic at- 
tainment in terms not exclusively of tra- 
ditional course requirements; and 4) to 
help meet a threat, posed by increasing 
numbers of students, to the full realiza- 
tion of the capacities of the truly super- 
ior student. 

We concluded that the type of Honors 
program best suited to the music school 
—as a beginning, at least—was one based 
on a plan of individual work by the stu- 
dent under the guidance of one or more 
Honors tutors. We insisted that Honors 
work in music was appropriate only for 
the truly superior student, mature in 
thought and purposeful in planning and 
action. Given this view, one way to go 
about planning Honors work for the in- 
dividual student was to put the burden 
on him: let him propose a program of 
study—reading, research, class attend- 
ance, etc.—and present it to a faculty 
Honors council for consideration. If his 
proposal were promising, then the stu- 
dent would be named an Honors Scholar, 
a term chosen for our Honors students 
partly because it reflected the indiviual- 
istic Honors program we sought to 
establish. 


THE PROGRAM 


The Honors Scholar Program in the 
University of Michigan’s School of Music 
is now in its third year. Briefly stated, 
this is how it works: 

Any student who has been in the 
School at least one year and who has 
a cumulative average of approximately 
8.5 (A-minus/B-plus) can apply. He 
presents a statement of purpose, in 
which he outlines a program of Honors 
work and of course elections, and he 
obtains recommendations from his in- 
structors and his adviser. An Honors 




















council of faculty members selects Hon- 
ors Scholars, after reviewing these ap- 
plications and recommendations. The 
Honors Scholar award is renewable until 
graduation; however, an Honors Schol- 
ar’s progress is reviewed each semester 
by the faculty council. During his last 
term as an undergraduate, the Honors 
Scholar reports on his studies under the 
program to a faculty panel. 

A flexible and progressive administra- 
tion, recognizing that Honors work 
should not just be something extra add- 
ed to the normal curriculum of the su- 
perior student and to the full-time teach- 
ing load of the dedicated professor, 
gives both the Honors Scholar and the 
‘Honors tutor official credit for their Hon- 
ors work, the one on his university 
transcript, the other in his teaching 
schedule. Honors is thus an integral and 
valid component of the Music School’s 
educational program. 


STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 


A summary of some of the work done 
in the program indicates better than any 
description the variety of achievement 
in this individual-centered Honors pro- 
gram: 

Student A was a gifted performer on 
both piano and flute, a top-notch music 
theory student, and a promising mathe- 
matician. As an Honors Scholar, she 
was encouraged to give two graduation 
recitals (one as pianist, the other as 
flutist), not the usual single recital on 
a single instrument. She also did Honors 
work in music theory; this permitted her 
to fulfill graduation requirements in that 
field faster than usual and freed her 
schedule so that she could elect an un- 
usually heavy series of mathematics 
courses, 


Student B was a music education ma- 
jor planning to teach in the elementary 
schools; she also was a competent French 
scholar. Working with Honors tutors in 


both music and French, she translated 
and edited for use by American school 
children a large number of French folk- 
songs. Part of the collection is soon to 
be published. 

Student C was a pianist who planned 
to become a professional accompanist. 
The School offered no course in the his- 
tory and literature of the art-song, the 
very core of his proposed professional 
career. Working tutorially with a faculty 
member who specializes in that field, 
the student surveyed the art-song of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries from 
a general aesthetic and historical stand- 
point. 

Student D was majoring in wind in- 
struments. A tuba player himself, he 
proposed a study of early bass wind in- 
struments as represented in the Univer- 
sity’s famous Stearns Collection of an- 
cient instruments. Working with the 
curator of the collection as Honors tu- 
tor, the student renovated and learned 
to play several instruments that antedat- 
ed and led to the modern tuba, Tutor 
and Honors Scholar recently presented a 
joint paper, embodying the results of 
the project, before a regional meeting 
of the American Musicological Society. 

Some Honors Scholars have substitut- 
ed individual study, under an Honors 
tutor, for course requirements; often an 
Honors Scholar has in this way been 
able to cover in a single semester the 
material ordinarily presented in two 
semesters of class meetings. Others have 
gone from normal course elections in a 
given field—say, musical analysis—to tu- 
torial work at a level more advanced 
than any offered in the catalogue of 
courses. Still others have done inter- 
departmental Honors work; one, for ex- 
ample, fulfilled separate requirements in 
eighteenth century counterpoint and 
music history with a program of tutorial 
work that combined the two approaches. 

We have, in short, supplemented the 








music school’s traditionally individual- 
centered curriculum in certain areas of 
music study with an Honors program 
that extends to other areas this respon- 
siveness to individual needs. 


THE FUTURE 


What of the future? Are we satisfied 
with the present Honors program? 

Not wholly. The greatest single weak- 
ness we see in our Honors program at 
present is the very individuality with 
which we sought to endow it, Almost 
without exception our Honors students 
work singly; their varied talents and in- 
terests are not brought to bear collec- 
tively on a given topic. We are presently 
concerned with the establishment of an 
Honors seminar in the School of Music, 
for Honors Scholars and other capable 
students as well, in which such collective 
effort could bear fruit. We envisage not 
only a seminar of diverse students but 
one in whih various faculty members 
would participate, all meeting in a chal- 
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Prospectus 


SIDNEY G. HACKER* 


The Honors Program at Washington 
State University has many distinctive 
features: it is university-wide—all de- 
partments, colleges and divisions of the 
university being involved in and united 
by the Program—and there is strong em- 
phasis on sequential requirements. A 
series of specified Honors courses are in- 
tended to give the student a broad lib- 
eral education and this education extends 


lenging atmosphere of open discussion. 

Yet another hope for the future is fur- 
ther integration of our talented music 
students with those of other disciplines. 
The would-be accompanist mentioned 
above could have benefited immensely, 
mentally and musically, from work with 
students in German and French, in in- 
tellectual history, in philosophy and lit- 
erature—all addressing themselves to a 
study of the cultural complex that pro- 
duced the great nineteenth century 
blooming of lyric poetry and its musical 
counterpart, the art-song. 

Other avenues of Honors work beckon; 
one of the most tortuous is in the field of 
music education, where state require- 
ments for teacher certification virtually 
preclude a talented student’s working on 
an Honors tutorial basis rather than en- 
rolling in duly constituted classes. 

This, then, is by way of a progress re- 
port, we hope, and not a flat and final 
account of a fait accompli in a music 
school’s Honors program. 


THE UNIVERSITY-WIDE HONORS PROGRAM 
AT WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY 


from the time the student enters until 
he graduates, There is an explicit recog- 
nition of the fact that the student must 
obtain the finest possible education in 
his major field of study. Consequently, 
after he has declared his major, usually 
in his sophomore year, the education of 
the superior student rests primarily in 
the hands of his department. The prin- 
ciple is also accepted that education 
should continue during the summer 
months, when a specified amount of 
reading will be required for which credit 


1Chairman of tic Honors Council and Head of the Department of Mathematics. 
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will be granted. Moreover, it is felt that 
the student must be carefully and prop- 
erly examined on his work in order to 
ascertain his own performance, to extend 
the effectiveness of his program of 
studies, and to de-emphasize grades. 
Therefore, in addition to examinations 
in courses and on the summer reading, 
there are both sophomore and senior 
comprehensive examinations. Continu- 
ous advising is another integral part of 
the program. 

As a freshman, the Honors student 
must take two semesters of Honors Eng- 
lish and, in the first two years, at least 
two Honors courses in the social scienc- 
es. He must take a semester of one of 
‘two kinds of mathematics Honors, one 
for the scientifically inclined student or 
one for the non-scientists.? If he does 
not take a second semester of mathema- 
tics, he must take a third Honors course 
in the social sciences. An equivalent 
course required by a department of its 
majors may be substituted for any re- 
quired Honors course. 

All Honors freshmen are also required 
to take a course, meeting once a week 
throughout the year, called “University 
Lectures and Readings.” In these lec- 
tures various members of the faculty are 
invited to speak about their fields of 
specialization with a view to acquaint- 
ing, so far as possible, the freshman stu- 
dent with the kind of scholarly activity 
which goes on in those fields. For ex- 
ample, this year there have been lectures 
on such diverse topics as “The Nature of 
Poetry,” “The Engineer in Modern Soci- 
ety,” and “The Role of Genetics in the 
Production of Food and Fiber.” In this 
series of lectures it is expected that all 
fields of study represented in the univer- 
sity will be discussed. 

In his sophomore year the student 
will be required to take a four-hour one- 


2See THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (May-June, 1960) 25. 


semester ‘course including three hours 
per week of laboratory work in physical 
science Honors which will have mathe- 
matics Honors as a prerequisite. Follow- 
ing this he must take a four-hour labora- 
tory course in biological science which 
has the physical science Honors course as 
a prerequisite. In his junior or senior 
years he must take the following special- 
ly designed one-semester courses: “De- 
velopment of Western Civilization,” 
“Development of Eastern Civilization,” 
and the “Domain of the Arts.” This last 
is the capstone, only to be taken after 
the other two have been completed. 

In addition to these required courses 
the student may elect or be required by 
his department to take foreign language 
Honors in French, German, Russian or 
Spanish. In each of these the student 
will study in one year’s time what is 
ordinarily done in two. For example, 
this year in German Honors the students 
at mid-term took the final examination 
ordinarily given in regular classes at the 
end of the semester. Another optional 
course in the Honors Program which is 
inter-departmental in character is called 
“Man and his Physical Environment” 
and has physical science Honors as a 
prerequisite. This course deals not only 
with the physical world around man but 
also with the social effects of this world 
on him. 

At the end of his sophomore year the 
student must take a comprehensive ex- 
amination over his two years’ work. It 
will seek to determine his comprehen- 
sion and ability to synthesize. Some or 
all of the questions may be made public 
in advance. Students who were not in 
the first year of the Program may enter 
the later phases by taking this examina- 
tion and receiving permission of the Hon- 
ors Council. No student may enter the 
Program after his sophomore year. 
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At the end of his senior year the stu- 
dent will be required to take another 
comprehensive examination over his four 
years’ work. Whereas the sophomore 
comprehensive will be given primarily 
under the aegis of the Honors Council 
and will test the student’s general abil- 
ity and understanding, the senior com- 
prehensive will be given primarily by 
his major department and will seek to 
test competency in the field of specializa- 
tion. 

A department may require of its Hon- 
ors students either a senior thesis or pro- 
ject. It is expected that almost all de- 
partments will do so. In appraising a 
thesis its scholarly quality and originality 
only will be the determining factors. 
Indeed in some instances an abstract of 
work done will be all that is required as 
a ‘thesis,” provided its quality meets the 
highest standards for undergraduate 
work. 

Beginning with the class of 1965 only 
students who are in the Honors Program 
will be graduated with University Hon- 
ors. However, a very exceptional stu- 
dent can, with the approval of the Hon- 
ors Council, be graduated with “Dis- 
tinction” in his particular field of spe- 
cialty. 

Such a comprehensive university-wide 
program as Washington State’s would 
have been almost impossible to realize 
were it not for several things: a 
strong desire by faculty and students for 
some kind of Honors program; a history 
of successful Honors work in the depart- 
ments of English and mathematics; the 
existence of certain “colloquia” such as 
that of the Rhodes Scholarship group 
under the aegis of Professor and Mrs. 
Frank Potter; established patterns of 
general university requirements for all 








students in the social sciences, the hu- 
manities, and the mathematical, physical 
and biological sciences; and a smoothly 
functioning advisory program for all stu- 
dents which provided the matrix into 
which the all-important continuous ad- 
visory aspects of the Honors Program 
could be fitted. Finally there was the 
cordial, encouraging and enthusiastic 
support, both with respect to philosophy 
and costs, of the president, the dean of 
the faculty, and the deans of the several 
schools and colleges. 

I have called this article a “Prospec- 
tus,” and it is just that for it describes 
the intent and expected future of the 
program. But to the investment-minded 
the word has a particular connotation, 
and this suggests an analogy. Let me 
say that the student makes a life-time 
investment in his undergraduate days. 
He should make the selections for his 
portfolio of learning with the greatest 
care for he will have to stay to maturity 
with most of what he chooses. He will 
trade in these equities in many market 
places and over many counters, but like 
the floor specialist he will always have 
to maintain a substantial position and 
be able and willing to make a market in 
them. For him the market will always 
be highly selective whether the trading 
is heavy or light. His portfolio of learn- 
ing must be diversified among the high- 
est investment quality of equities which 
mankind knows with a central strong 
core of specialties, and so prudently 
balanced between high-grade issues of 
promising growth and seasoned bonds 
that he can always have the assurance 
that his youth was not misspent and that 
he had the wherewithal to understand 
and enjoy life and to prosper with no 
worry how the market will close. 
































Growth of the 


Honors Program at 
Stetson 


University 


JOHN A. HAGUE’ 


In some sense every Honors program 
represents a search for a more meaning- 
ful approach to the educational process. 
For this reason Honors programs will 
continue to evolve and develop as long 
as educators are sensitive to the needs 
of inquiring students. The objectives of 
such programs, however, remain con- 
stant. Briefly stated they amount to this: 
American college education must be 
worthy of its best students; or, to put it 
another way, a good Honors program 
will so challenge and motivate the super- 
ior student that he will feel compelled 
to put forth his best efforts in meeting 
the demands of his intellectual experi- 
ences, 

The premise of any Honors program 
must necesarily be that good students 
will respond to good teaching, and that 
if given an opportunity they will set a 
faster and more demanding pace for 
themselves than is likely to happen with- 
in the framework of the traditional cur- 
riculum. When the program at Stetson 
began its operation less than five years 
ago the methods were frankly experi- 
mental. It succeeded because admini- 


1Chairman, Honors Program, Stetson University. 


strators, faculty members and students 
were willing and eager to give their 
time and best efforts to it.’ 

In the first years of the program an 
Honors student entered at the beginning 
of his junior year, pursued a course of 
independent study under the supervision 
of a faculty committee, and took written 
and oral comprehensive examinations at 
the close of his senior year. As the pro- 
gram grew, special seminars in English 
and the social sciences were made avail- 
able to outstanding freshmen and sopho- 
mores, In addition, the faculty estab- 
lished an interdisciplinary Honors sem- 
inar for juniors and seniors. 

After four years of development there 
appears to be general agreement that 
the university cannot do without an Hon- 
ors program. Any institution which aims 
for standards of excellence must strive 
to excite and challenge its best students. 
A program which allows a less frag- 
mented use of the student’s time and 
which encourages him to work indepen- 
dently offers hope that the bright under- 
graduate might even dare to make in- 
tellectual activity his central concern. 
There is also agreement on the need for 
proficiency in one of the traditional de- 
partments. Most of these students want 
to do graduate work of some kind; they 
do not want to sacrifice breadth for the 
sake of depth nor depth for the sake of 
breadth. Finally, there is growing agree- 
ment that the central problem is one of 
balancing the need for detailed supervi- 
sion and some definite amount of regular 
course work with the legitimate desire 
for greater freedom and independent 
study. 


THE FOUR-YEAR PROGRAM 


In planning for the four-year program 
the Honors Committee’s first assumption 
was that a superior student could acquire 


2For more information on the ey! of the program see John Hicks, ‘“Stetson’s New Honors Seminars for 


Freshmen and Sophomores,” 
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the proper foundation for specialized 
work more rapidly than the regular stu- 
dent. Specifically, on the Stetson cam- 
pus, this meant a different approach to 
general education requirements. The 
Committee decided to construct a pro- 
gram which could be completed early in 
the undergraduate’s career but which 
would at the same time furnish a suff- 
ciently diversified experience to enable 
the Honors student to select a major 
with some degree of competence during 
his sophomore year. To facilitate the 
achievement of this objective and be- 
cause superior students should be able 
to dispense with some of the university’s 
basic requirements when sufficiently mo- 
tivated to do so, the Committee decided 
to require entering freshmen to pass a 
six-hour exemption examination in one 
of the general education courses as a 
prerequisite for admission to the Honors 
Program.* This also placed emphasis on 
actual achievement as well as high po- 
tential. 

The integrated Honors program im- 
poses five general area requirements 
which the student must complete by the 
end of his sophomore year. They are in 
the areas of the humanities, the social 
and behavioral sciences, the natural sci- 
ences, religion and philosophy, and either 
the history of western civilization or 
mathematics. 

There is also each year a so-called pro- 
fessional requirement. In most cases this 
will mean pursuing the study of a for- 
eign language for four years. For some 
students, an economics major for exam- 
ple, a year of statistics or an additional 
course in the natural sciences might be 
substituted for the second language. In 
any case the committee intends that a 
student should have a reading knowledge 
of two languages or genuine proficiency 
in one. 

The Honors student will be expected 


to meet the basic demands of his depart- 
ment during his sophomore and junior 
years, As a junior he participates in the 
Upperclass Honors Seminar, which is 
designed to relate all areas of the stu- 
dent’s studies. The faculty-student ratio 
in the course is one to five, and members 
of the seminar staff serve as the chairmen 
for the various committees that super- 
vise the students’ work. 

Because it is both a research and a 
content course, the Seminar plays an 
effective role in the Program. On one 
level it tends to make students more con- 
scious of the vital interrelationships of 
knowledge which immediately concern 
the areas of their specialization. On an- 
other level it opens up new avenues of 
thought and often encourages students 
in the independent exploration of prob- 
lems that bear directly on their chief in- 
tellectual concerns. The Seminar also 
gives faculty members an opportunity 
to evaluate the progress of each student 
and to assess more realistically the quali- 
tative as well as the quantitative worth 
of his independent work. 

At the conclusion of his junior year 
the Honors student takes a written com- 
prehensive examination covering the 
areas specified in his departmental pro- 
gram. If he passes, he undertakes a pro- 
gram of full independent study in his 
senior year and prepares a thesis. At the 
end of the year he takes an oral com- 
prehensive examination which begins 
with a defense of his thesis and gradually 
broadens to include the whole range of 
his undergraduate training. The examin- 
ing committee includes faculty members 
from all divisions in the college of lib- 
eral arts. 

FACULTY AND STUDENT 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

From the standpoint of the student an 
Honors program must provide an oppor- 
tunity for a type of study that would be 


8Nineteen freshmen (thirteen men and six women) qualified for admission to the program in September, 1960. 
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impossible in the regular curriculum. 
He is likely to find the program appeal- 
ing to the extent that it affords an oppor- 
tunity for him to direct his own work 
and at his own pace. The more able 
student always believes that he will work 
twice as hard and twice as fast if he 
sets his own course of study. He will 
argue that the ordinary routine of class- 
es fragments his day to such an extent 
that the aims of genuine scholarly en- 
deavor are constantly frustrated. Once 
out on his own, however, he often faces 
an even greater frustration arising from 
a sense of loss of direction. Faculty 
members should be prepared to tolerate 
such a situation for a time. The student 
‘will either begin to find himself and the 
quality and quantity of his work will 
improve rapidly or his efforts will be- 
come increasingly more fruitless. In this 
case he should be removed from the pro- 
gram. 

One cannot establish a precise formu- 
la for detecting the strays or misfits, but 
it does seem clear that faculty member 
and student must know each other well 
enough to create a basis for a realistic 
appraisal of the student’s achievement. 
It is important too that the Honors stu- 
dent must be happy with his decision to 
keep academic matters foremost in his 
concern. More than this, it is essential, 
if he is to lead a disciplined life, that he 
willingly accept the responsibility for 
making his own choices, both among 
academic subjects and among the non- 
curricular aspects of collegiate life. 

I would argue that it is the emergence 
of the disciplined mind and life which 
is or ought to be the real hallmark of an 
Honors program. Students who gradu- 
ate with Honors must demonstrate that 
they are ready and able to assume the 
responsibilities of adults. They must 
have become conscious of standards 


of encoura 
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4One method 
“Honors Teaching,” ERIOR STUD 


and, we would hope, also conscious of 
how they measure up to these standards. 
The disciplined life is a result of a high 
level of self-knowledge.* Such knowl- 
edge is likely to result from a situation in 
which students exert themselves in intel- 
lectual activities which they find mean- 
ingful. 

Something is at stake in all of this 
which is of tremendous importance. My 
thesis would be that the disciplined and 
sensitive scholar can rebuild the bridges 
between intellectuals and non-intellec- 
tuals and furnish in the process new 
standards of leadership to a society 
which desperately needs them. We must 
create a new image for the educated 
man, and it must come from those who 
take their callings seriously. 

The Honors program is not a panacea; 
by its very nature it cannot be. But it 
is an ongoing effort to make the educa- 
tive process meaningful to our most tal- 
ented students. It is based on the as- 
sumption that the skills of the intellec- 
tual, properly disciplined, constitute the 
most important resource which the na- 
tion possesses. 

What we have tried to do is to create 
a program in which we could make cer- 
tain that the early experiences of the un- 
dergraduate would provide a breadth of 
coverage which most high schools do 
not furnish. In addition we have sought 
to balance the desire of the student for 
freedom with the concern of the depart- 
ment about proper supervision. We find 
a constant need for revision and reinter- 
pretation in this effort. Some things can 
be done more effectively in class; others 
outside of class. Our hope is that the 
framework created by the four-year pro- 
gram will allow for the gradual matur- 
ing of the Honors student, and that it 
will broaden and stimulate rather than 
stifle his intellectual pursuits. 


such self-knowledge is the scholar’s journal kept by the student. See John Hicks, 
(April, 1960) 28. 
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notes and comments 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS — Public Colleges and Universities 


An Accelerated High School Student Program was offered at the UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY, during the Spring Semester, 1960.° Forty-one stu- 
dents from eight Bay Area high schools participated (nineteen men and twenty-two 
women). These students earned a 2.83 grade-point average (B = 3). A number of “E” 
grades (incompletes) are being removed which will increase the average. These 
forty-one students enrolled in eighteen lower division courses, with freshman English 
composition (fourteen students) and the freshman philosophy course (ten students) 
most popular. Twenty-two registered as regular students on the Berkeley campus this 
fall. The Program is being continued. 

t > 


The School of Nursing at the UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES, 
inaugurated an Honors program this fall. 
@ 


In an effort to develop the highest standards of academic excellence as it moves 
from a teachers college to a liberal arts college, SOUTHERN CONNECTICUT STATE 
COLLEGE, the former New Haven State Teachers College, has established a program 
for superior students. It seeks to provide opportunities which will challenge superior 
students and thereby attract more of them to the College. 

Several departments are now providing such opportunities: The Mathematics 
Department permits students selected on the basis of their high school records to take 
advanced subjects rather than the basic course. The Biology Department places the 
top students in two special sections which work at a high level and meet twice rather 
than once a week for two-hour laboratory sessions. The English Department offers 
special work in creative writing not ordinarily included in composition classes. By 
waiving the music theory requirement, the faculty has enabled many music students 
to take an additional language which might not have been possible in a busy schedule. 

“The program has been very well accepted by students and faculty,” says R. 
LYNN HUTCHISON, director of the program. “Its contagious spirit for stimulation 
of excellence has been felt throughout the College.” 

The most recent innovation was an invitation to high school seniors to take place- 
ment examinations at the College in anticipation of entrance. About ninety percent 
of those taking examinations are enrolled and have some advanced standing. At pres- 
ent, science seminars are being developed for juniors and seniors which will lead into 
more advanced seminars and independent departmental study. Other departments 
are providing departmental Honors work and planning an interdisciplinary Honors 
program. 

& 

E. A. CAMERON, member of the ICSS Executive Committee from the UNI- 
VERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, is on the North Carolina Governor’s Commission 
on the Education of Exceptionally Talented Students in the Public Schools. On 
November 9 he participated in a panel on talented students at the Semi-Centennial 
Celebration of North Carolina College. He reports that as a result of notices in this 
newsletter he receives many requests for information about the Honors Program at 
the University of North Carolina. 


®*The pre yy patterned after that offered at the Los Angeles Campus. See Eli Sobel, “UCLA’s Special 
Program High. School Students,” THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (November, 1959) 14. 
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The Honors Program at WESTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY is organized 
into two divisions: the Basic Studies Honors Program for underclassmen and the upper- 
class University Honors Degree Program. 

Freshmen and sophomores are invited to join the Basic Studies Program on the 
basis of their high school record, recommendations, results of tests given on the 
campus, and an interview by the Director. The students meet in special sections of 
established courses in Basic Studies or in courses organized specially for Honors 
students. 

The upperclass program is essentially departmental; but in addition to depart- 
mental requirements students are required to take at least one interdisciplinary col- 
loquium, prepare a senior paper and pass a comprehensive examination. 

The Honors Committee, under the chairmanship of RALPH N. MILLER of the 
Department of English, in a report urging the departments to set up programs, cited 
the following as important reasons for departmental Honors: 


1. Honors work is one of the features of a university most attractive to 
talented young people. We cannot induce highly qualified students to 
enter our departments unless we offer them equal or better opportunities than 
they will find elsewhere. 


2. By the fall of 1961, the present freshmen in Basic Studies Honors will 
be ready to enter departments. If they see no Honors work is available, we 
may lose them to schools more hospitable to their interests. 


3. Honors work requires a great deal of thought and planning, and no 
department can afford to put off laying plans to engage in it. Departments 
will need to consider what resources they will need to do Honors work, and 
make their needs known as soon as possible. 


4, The effect of planning Honors work will be felt throughout the de- 
partment, since the consciousness of the need to provide the highest quality 
of educational experience is a great stimulus to department morale. The 
benefits of this stimulus will be felt longer if departments begin consideration 
of Honors work soon. 


The Academic Council at IDAHO STATE COLLEGE has approved an ex- 
tension of the Honors Program which was initiated last year. The program begins 
with a canvass of top ranking seniors in Idaho high schools. Students identified as 
potential Honors students are notified and if their grade-point average during their 
first semester is 3.00 they may enroll in the Freshman Honors Colloquium during their 
second semester. 

During the sophomore and junior years three Honors colloquia will be offered in 
the humanities, social sciences and natural sciences. During the second semester of 
the junior year the Honors student will engage in the writing of a paper of an inter- 
disciplinary nature under the supervision of an Honors adviser. 

Plans for the senior year are not yet complete but it is expected that they will 
include such features as 1) an intensive senior colloquium for three hours credit 
revolving around a select group of primary texts, 2) a senior thesis for three (or more) 
hours of credit done under departmental supervision within the student’s field of major 
interest, and 3) a requirement that Honors students take the Graduate Record Exami- 
nation and an examination in the reading of a foreign language. 

Establishment of an Honors Center has been approved. Chairman of the Honors 
Program Committee is A. WILBER STEVENS of the Department of English. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS — Private Colleges and Universities 


portunities offered to exceptionally able students through the UNIVERSITY 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA Honors Programs include advanced standing, accel- 
eration examinations, lower division Honors courses in biology, English and general 
studies, and departmental Honors colloquia. Honors students participating in these 
colloquia in their major fields receive one-half of the credits required for the major 
and are excused from a number of normally required courses. The colloquia are 
organized around central issues of the individual disciplines, and the students are 
guided in extended analyses of primary source material by selected senior professors. 
In some departments a program of independent study is also available. 

All students in the Honors Programs receive individual academic advisement 
from the Honors Coordinators, who currently are DONALD E. QUELLER for social 
sciences and humanities and JAY M. SAVAGE for natural sciences and mathematics. 

The University also permits very capable high school juniors to take college 
courses during the summer. The plan is based on two assumptions: 1) that the su- 
perior student needs all his time and energy during the regular school year for en- 
richment programs planned by the high school, and 2) that his initial experience with 
college work should be on a full-time basis. Consequently the program is scheduled 
during the summer and enables the student to earn six or seven college credits. Each 
student enrolls in two freshman level courses, one from the regular summer offerings 
and the second a special humanities Honors symposium. A report on the program 
is available from the director, NORMAN FERTIG, Assistant Professor of International 
Relations. 

e 


The Honors program at PROVIDENCE COLLEGE,” initiated in 1957, now 
includes offerings in all four years. In the freshman year Honors courses are offered 
in English, history, mathematics and theology; in the sophomore year in English and 
philosophy. For juniors and seniors there is the Colloquium in World Civilization 
conducted by two faculty members. The upperclass program also includes directed 
reading courses and further work in philosophy and theology. 

PAUL VAN K. THOMSON, director of the program, writes: 


We have found that the students in our Honors program are generally 
among the leaders in extracurricular activities—to the point that it has been 
necessary to limit them somewhat in this regard. By and large, the response 
of the students to the stimulus of the Program has extended into all of our 
college activities. 

The Honors courses are monitored very closely by an interdepartmental 
committee working with the faculty members engaged in Honors work. 
Evaluation of the entire effect of the Program is in a very early stage. If, 
however, the testimony of the faculty members and students participating 
in it is fair evidence, it would seem that, thus far, the Program has contributed 
greatly to the qualitative development of our Honors students. 

° 
The new Humanities Honors Program at SEATTLE UNIVERSITY is designed 
to aid the student in arriving at an historically integrated cultural appreciation of the 
thought, literature, science and history of the West. Emphasis is placed on the basic 
disciplines of reading, writing, speaking and listening in order to prepare the 
student for his major. 
The program, directed by THOMAS L. O'BRIEN, S.J., is conducted in the 


® See also Frederick C. Hickey, “Science Research Training Program—Providence College,” THE SUPERIOR 
STUDENT (May-June, 1960) 12. 

















dialogue method with emphasis on the personal responsibility of the student to search 
out, present and defend answers to problems posed by the instructors. Weekly essays 
and conferences are required. Students in the program are expected to have a read- 
ing knowledge of medieval Latin and must master a reading knowledge of a modern 
language either in summer classes or through private use of the university’s language 
facilities. 

On the freshman-sophomore level scholarships are awarded to those chosen 
for the program. Selection is made on the basis of the student’s academic record 
and on evidence of his genuine intellectual curiosity. His ability to read and to 
commit himself to an idea as well as evidence of sufficient courage to meet the 
challenge of the program are also taken into account. 

A complementary senior seminar is available for upper division students who have 
not taken freshman Honors but who decide during their first two years that they 
want a greater challenge than would be found in the regular university courses. 


An intercollege Centennial Scholars Program involving the undergraduate Colleges 
of Arts and Sciences, Business Administration and Engineering was launched at the 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER this fall. It is directed by WALTER O. FISCHER. 

Students pursuing degrees in these three colleges are enrolled in enriched common 
courses in communication, social sciences, humanities and the science-mathematics 
area. Seminars, independent study and Honors courses are encouraged on a depart- 
mental and interdepartmental basis. Special lecturers in many disciplines are being 
used wherever possible. 

A colloquium, staffed on an interdisciplinary basis, meets weekly and is designed to 
permit students to pursue readings and engage in discussions relative to the develop- 
ment of past and present patterns of culture. 

The program is a basic instrument to be utilized in initiating curricular changes, 
to study course content requirements and to evaluate methodology. The most modern 
language and science laboratory equipment is being utilized. Every effort is made 
to involve as many of the faculty as possible in order that scholarly pursuits may per- 
vade all campus life. 

A Centennial Scholarship Program has also been established to attract out- 
standing high school graduates each year. The scholarship awards, which may add up 
to full tuition for four years, are based upon the financial needs of students selected 
to participate in the Scholars Program. 


One hundred ninety-four students are participating in the first year of the 
Honors Program at WINTHROP COLLEGE. Freshmen are taking Honors work in 
chemistry, English, French and mathematics; sophomores in economics, English, history 
and psychology. Juniors and seniors are in one of two seminars: Current Views of 
Man or The Creative Process in Art, Literature and Science. The seminars are planned 
and taught by several faculty members under the general supervision of the Honors 
Council, members of which are encouraged to visit the seminars frequently. 

Each student in the program is required to keep a Scholar’s Journal, in which 
she will enter her bibliographies, notes, observations, reflections and reports on con- 
ferences with instructors. It will also contain copies of all papers and reports of 
experiments and an intellectual autobiography. 

J. W. COHEN of the ICSS addressed the faculty and students at Winthrop on 
Academic Recognition Day, September 27, 1960, and had conferences with members 
of the faculty and the Honors students. 
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Two years of Honors work at DE PAUW UNIVERSITY under a $20,000 grant 
from the LILLY ENDOWMENTS are described in a recently printed report entitled 
The Able Student Program at DePauw University, prepared by Dwight L. Ling and 
William R. McIntyre. The program includes: 1) advanced placement with up to 
twelve credit hours permitted, 2) independent study, 3) Honors courses and seminars 
for juniors and seniors in eight departments, and 4) interdepartmental seminars. Last 
year there was one seminar combining mathematics, physics and chemistry; one on 
“Literature and Ideas,” involving the Departments of English and Philosophy; and 
another on “Power Structures in Society,” offered by Philosophy and Sociology. 

Among the conclusions reached in the report are that the program needs to be 
expanded and publicized more widely and that better communication among the 
faculty is desirable so that the able student is discovered and challenged in all 
courses rather than a few. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR GIFTED WOMEN 


A program to harness the talents of women whose high educational attainments 
now go unused has been announced by RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. Set to start in 
September, 1961, a new RADCLIFFE INSTITUTE FOR INDEPENDENT STUDY 
will offer a number of gifted women, to be called Associate Scholars, the opportunity 
to renew their commitment to their special areas of study. It is hoped that the year 
of study will enable these women, whose careers may have been interrupted by 
marriage or other circumstances, again to become “visible professionally.” The idea 
was originated by MARY I. BUNTING, president of Radcliffe. 

In addition to the Associates, groups of distinguished women who have already 
done notable work will be in residence from one to five years. These Resident Fellows 
will be concerned with long-range research or artistic work that might not otherwise 
be pursued. 

It is anticipated that by giving students a longer view of their own future the 
Scholars and Fellows will act as a subtle but powerful force in the lives of all 
students at Radcliffe. The plans for the Institute also call for research on the needs 
of educated women and on the undergraduate education of talented women. 

The CARNEGIE CORPORATION has provided $150,000 toward the initial 
budget of $1,600,000 for the first five years. 

e 

In another effort to aid able women graduates BARNARD COLLEGE now 
permits any alumna to register for classes without paying tuition if she agrees to 
maintain a satisfactory attendance record and perform the required academic work. 

e 

In addition to a traditional, upperclass departmental Honors program, DOUGLASS 
COLLEGE offers a freshman-sophomore seminar in which able students participate 
with several members of the faculty in the close reading of selected great books. 

For the past two years, Douglass has had a Research Program designed to 
achieve better utilization of existing facilities, promote faculty research and offer 
challenging new educational opportunities to qualified students to participate in 
original research. Men and women from other colleges have been included in the 
program. 

Opportunities for research work for able students are also available in special 
projects conducted by members of the faculty. These are financed by grants from the 
National Science Foundation and the United States Public Health Service as well 
as industries such as Walker-Gordon and Squibb. No academic credit is given for 
this work but the opportunity for participation in these studies is eagerly sought by 
the best students. 
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Some of the smartest women don’t like to show their brains, according to ELIZA- 
BETH M. DREWS of Michigan State University, who has been studying the attitudes 
of gifted adolescents. Most talented girls whom she has interviewed could easily go on 
to careers in any field they wanted, but they don’t think society or their future husbands 
would let them. While mathematics is a favorite subject of the brightest junior high 
school girls none of them want to major in it because “it isn’t a field women work in.” 
In college gifted girls are reluctant to speak out about their ideas for fear of being 
tabbed unfeminine. Dr. Drews has a U. S. Office of Education grant to discover the 
reasons for this rejection of intellectuality. One factor that she has already noted is that 
many guidance counselors still steer girls into service jobs, “where the doors are open,” 
instead of into more intellectually demanding careers. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Programs for the gifted supported by THE FUND FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF EDUCATION are described in an attractive report prepared by ELIZABETH 
PASCHAL, Associate Program Director of the Fund, entitled Encouraging the Excel- 
lent: Special Programs for Gifted and Talented Students. It describes Honors and 
other programs in schools and colleges, summarizes some of the studies done on them, 
and emphasizes the wide acceptance of the idea that special opportunities for the 
pia are consonant with democratic education. Miss Paschal states in her con- 
clusion: 


As we look back over the decade of the fifties, the great strides being 
made in improving educational opportunities for gifted students are clearly 
discernible. A new concern for developing all potential talents has helped 
create these opportunities and a re-emphasis in a democratic society on the 
importance of each individual is sweeping away the mistaken notion that it is 
undemocratic for the schools to pay attention to the special needs of the 
brightest students. There can be little doubt that in the decade ahead the 
pioneering efforts, some of which have been described in this report, will 
contribute to new programs widely extended across the country. Although 
we have learned something about the needs of gifted students and ways to 
satisfy those needs in the school systems, much remains to be done in improv- 
ing the articulation between all levels of the school system, in challenging 
gifted students to both broader and deeper study, and in making it possible 
for every student to move ahead at the pace best suited to his abilities. 


The addresses of all those from whom further information on the programs may 
be obtained are included. Copies of the Report are available without charge from the 
Fund office, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 


A printed Guide for Rating Provisions for the Gifted has been prepared by A. 
Harry Passow, Deton J. Brooks, Jr., and the staff of the Talented Youth Project, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The Guide includes a list of eighty-eight 
items believed to be essential considerations for the development of programs for the 
talented. It has been designed primarily for rating plans for. the gifted at the 
elementary and secondary level, but college personnel may find the material sugges- 
tive. Free specimen copies may be obtained by sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27. 














RESEARCH GRANTS 


THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION has made a $50,000 research grant 
to the NATIONAL MERIT SCHOLARSHIP CORPORATION. The grant will finance 
a two-year study of the various kinds of influence which different types of colleges have 
in stimulating their students to undertake graduate study. 


JOHN L. HOLLAND, NMSC research director, said the project will attempt to 
answer questions such as these: 


1. What are the characteristics of a college, its faculty and its student 
body which stimulate an undergraduate to seek advanced training? 

2. Are there different sets of college characteristics which tend to 
direct students toward graduate study in certain fields and away from others? 
For example, do some characteristics encourage advanced study in the 
physical and natural sciences, and do other kinds of characteristics discourage 
interest? 

3. How can colleges stimulate students to undertake graduate study, 
both generally and with respect to various specialties? 


The CARNEGIE CORPORATION has given the NMSC $250,000 to continue 
its research on talented students. 

The NMSC will keep the ICSS advised of significant information on Honors pro- 
grams which emerges from its research projects. Current work is summarized in 
Technical Report No. 4 which is available upon request. It outlines research activities 
from July, 1959, through June, 1960, and includes a list of papers and reports completed 
since January, 1957. 


Bibliography* 


The ICSS office receives numerous requests for bibliographies of works 
relevant to Honors. In order to make this information readily available, we pub- 
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